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THE BETURN TO ROME
Csesar settled the affairs of Africa with his usual despatch, and sailed
from Utica on the fourteenth day of April, 46 B.C. On his way to Italy,
he stopped at Caralis, in Sardinia. The aid which the island had afforded to
his adversaries furnished him with a decent pretext for extorting from the
inhabitants large sums of money. At the end of the same month he again
weighed anchor; but the prevalence of easterly winds drove him repeatedly
to snore, and he at last reached Rome on the twenty-eighth day after his
departure from the Sardinian capital. The reports he received at this time
of the revival of the republican cause in Spain did not give him much
uneasiness. Cneius had been detained by sickness in the Baleares, and the
fugitives from the field of Thapsus had been almost all cut off in their
attempts to reach the point to which their last hopes were directed. The
legionaries who had mutinied against Cassius Longinus were still either
unsatisfied with their treatment under the commander who had superseded
him, or fearful of their general's vengeance when a fitting opportunity should
arrive. It was from C&sar's own soldiers that the invitation had gone forth
to the republican chiefs to renew the struggle on the soil of Spain. The
spirit of the old commonwealth still survived in many of the towns of
Bsetica; promises of support were freely given; but the remnant of the
African armament was contemptible both in numbers and ability. Of all
the haughty nobles who had thronged the tent of Pompey at Luceria or
Thessalonica, not one with a name known to history remained in arms, ex-
cept Labienus alone. He indeed had succeeded in making his escape from
Africa, in company with Varus; but the insurgents had already placed them-
selves under the command of Scapula and Aponius, officers of their own, nor
would they suffer themselves to be transferred from them to any other
except the son of the great Pompey. The extent to which the flame of in-
surrection had spread was probably unknown at this time to Csesar. He was
impatient to reap at last the fruit of so much bloodshed, to assume the post
of honour he had won, and to work out the principles and objects of so many
years of anticipation. A distant and contemptible outbreak might be sub-
dued without meeting it in person, Accordingly, 0. Didius, an officer of no
eminent reputation, was sent with a naval and military force to the succour
of Trebonius, whom, however, he found already expefied from his govern-
ment by the growing force of the new movement.
Meanwhile Rome had sunk, during the conqueror's absence, into a state
of torpid tranquillity. The universal conviction that the dictator's power
was irresistible had quelled all further heavings of the spirit of discontent.
Dolabella had been gratified with a command in the late campaign; while
others, in whose fidelity and military skill he could rely, had been left behind
to overawe disaffection. The most illustrious of the nobility having now no
occasion to remain at Rome for the sake of paying court to a jealous ruler,
had retired generally to their country seats; but Cicero seems to have feared
giving occasion for distrust if he withdrew himself from the broad eye of
public observation. He occupied himself, however, in his phibsophical
studies, and could rejoice that he had never, like so many of his contempo-
raries when plunging into the excitements of political life, abandoned the
literary pursuits common to them in youth. While he still regarded the con-
test in Africa with the sentiments of a true republican, he confessed with
a sigh that though the one cause was assuredly the more juat, yet the victory
of either would be equally disastrous. He probably held aloof from the